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his desire for a marriage with Catharine. The French categorically repudiated
his claim to the throne ; but expressed a readiness to make concessions in the
matter of Aquitaine on condition that the English would wipe out the balance
of the ransom ; and though they could not dower Catharine with the 2,000,000
crowns proposed by the English they were willing to give her 800,000. Considerable
time was spent in haggling over the value of the dowry; and the proceedings
were more reminiscent of a stock market than a diplomatic negotiation.

Although last efforts to secure a peaceful settlement were made, the break-
down of the negotiations in Paris in March 1415 virtually committed both sides
to war. Henry for long enough had been busily engaged in cqllecting arms
and stores; and by the time a French embassy reached England in June to
attempt to arrange the marriage alliance everything was more or less ready
for a descent upon France. The repetition of the claim to the French throne
caused the leader of the embassy to lose his temper and to remind Henry that
Richard was the rightful king; and when the Frenchmen returned to their
own land they carried with them an ultimatum which no self-respecting French-
man could ever accept. The news of the conspiracy organised by Richard Earl
of Cambridge, Henry Lord Scrope of Masham, and Sir Thomas Grey of Heton
took Henry completely by surprise. All were men whom he trusted; Scrope
was one of his dearest friends. But Henry was never a slave to sentiment :
the conspirators were arrested, charged with treason, and executed; and the
plot was nipped in the bud before it had time to blossom forth into rebellion
and civil war.

Henry's objective in France was Harfleur: he saw in the place a convenient
base for operations in the Seine country, and he anticipated that the French
would not expect him there. After a troublesome voyage in the Channel he
was able to effect a landing without opposition, and by 20th August the town was
completely encircled with his men. The garrison put up a magnificent defence,
and one English assault after another was beaten off. Had the French govern-
ment taken resolute steps to meet the invaders things would have gone badly
for Henry, for an outbreak of " the bloody flux " decimated the besieging army,
and it is estimated that no less than 2000 Englishmen died as a result of it.
Abandoned by their government, short of stores, constantly urged by the
civilians to surrender, the garrison gave up the fight, and on 23rd September
Henry made his entry into Harfleur. He treated the civilians with great
generosity, and his clemency made a profound impression on them.

On 6th October Henry began one of the most daring marches in military
history. The French had refused to give him battle: therefore he would shame
them into fighting, for he would march a handful of Englishmen through the
heart of France to Calais. He took with him less than 6000 men (900 men-
at-arms and 5000 archers), and he planned to follow the coast road. But at
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